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Book Reviews 





[Please send all books for review to Witt1AM A. WILSON, Department of English, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah.] 


Analytic Essays in Folklore. By ALAN Dunpgs. Studies in Folklore 2, 
edited by Richard M. Dorson. (The Hague and Paris: Mouton, 1975. 
Pp. x1 + 265. Bibliography, index. Paperbound. 48 Dutch Guilders.) 


Having anthologized others’ works to produce instant classic folklore 
textbooks, Alan Dundes has now anthologized himself, and the results 
are consistent. But then, one could hardly find a better editor or more 
provocative subject in recent American folklore scholarship. These 
twenty essays, the best fruits of Dundes’s professional life, 1961-1971, 
are grouped in four sections: “Folklore Theory and Method,” “Struc- 
tural Analysis of Folklore,” ‘The Psychoanalytical Approach,” and 
“The Analysis of American Folklore.” All the well-known pieces are 
here, except “Texture, Text, and Context” from SFQ (1964), a regret- 
table omission. Apart from consolidating the documentation, following 
anthropological practice, no editorial changes are apparent except for 
dropping the Brown County, Indiana, section of “The Structure of 
Superstition” essay reprinted from MF (1961). The recast note system 
confuses cross-references between chapters a bit, but the inconvenience 
is outweighed by the advantage of having one master bibliography. 
Misprints are few and excusable, on the order of some imposter named 
“Jean Brunvand” slipping into the bibliography. 

A few selections are slightly outdated or seem to have been included 
just to fill out a section rather than because they are truly significant 
analytical essays. ‘““The American Concept of Folklore,” originally given 
at the Yugoslav-American Folklore Seminar in 1965, tends to stress 
commonplace matters for the benefit of Eastern Europeans unfamiliar 
with American folklore. The landmark “etic-emic” article from JAF 
(1962) dates itself by calling the historic-geographic approach ‘“‘the 
most modern method of folklore study,” and the game morphology piece 
from NYFQ (1964) asserts too strongly for today the American neglect 
of non-verbal folklore. But Dundes has rightly abstained from adding 
lengthy comments, as in his earlier anthologies; when the time comes 
to bring the ‘‘cream of the cream” out in book form, extensive rewriting 
will be in order. 

“The special achievement of Dundes,” as Richard Dorson puts it in 
a concise foreword, lies in “. . . the play of the inquiring mind over the 
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materials.” Dundes’s work, as even neophytes in folklore study know, 
has penetrated swiftly and deeply into the body of our discipline and 
altered its tone, its goals, and its very language. (One cannot write a 
sentence like that for a folklore journal without reflecting, 4 la Alan 
Dundes, upon the Freudian suggestions of the metaphor and the three- 
fold rhythm of the rhetoric.) As the ethno—folkloristic data show (re- 
ported by Dick Reuss in JAF, 1974), Dundes epitomizes bold specula- 
tion in folkloristics and has become a legend in his own time. 

Truly he is a mover and a shaker, but in some fundamental ways 
Dundes is surprisingly old-fashioned. His opening assertion that his 
“principal research interests . . . focus upon the analysis of folklore 
[because] the discipline . . . has overemphasized collecting and classify- 
ing” reveals an elementary idea of ‘“‘research” which behavioral /contex- 
tual folklorists strongly reject. Usually so receptive to debate and contro- 
versy, Dundes refuses to enter the definitions game and defines folklore 
only by means of an open-ended list of its genres; he explains “folk 
group” only as “any group of people whatever.” He is devoted to re- 
stating the old cliché about “seeing a culture from the inside out,” and 
he harps on the difference between studying the “‘folk’’ and the “lore,” 
as if we need frequent reminding. When we scrutinize his famous struc- 
tural definitions of short verbal forms, we find standard concepts (pres- 
ent from Thoms on) solidly entrenched: superstitions are “traditional 
expressions’; riddles, ‘‘traditional verbal expressions’; proverbs, “‘tra- 
ditional propositional statements.” And “tradition” itself refers to ma- 
terial “transmitted orally,” and exhibiting “multiple existence.” 

Apparently, then, for all his discipline-shaking theoretical writings, 
Alan Dundes is satisfied that folklore itself may be adequately concept- 
ualized as traditional material, largely verbal, circulating in variant 
forms among any group of people. From that basis (which most of us 
share to some degree) the great leaps forward that he makes are pow- 
ered by what Dorson refers to as his “gift for creative scrutiny of the 
folklore genres.” “Creative,” I think, is the key word, for upon looking 
again into Dundes’s opera, I imagine that he must have taken as his 
motto the line from an early essay: “Folklorists are supposed to study 
tradition, not be bound by it.” 

Refusing to become “bogged down in the tedium of taxonomy,” and 
unimpressive as a field collector (“That's very nice .. . that’s good, that’s 
a fine story’), what Dundes has done in his remarkable career is stick 
strictly to what he is best at—folkloristic interpretation. And he has 
managed to turn the subject inside-out. His methods are consistent and 
fairly simple: structural analysis on the analogy of modern linguistics, 
psychoanalytic readings, cross—cultural and cross-genre comparisons, 
citation of parallels in academic and popular culture, and whenever 
possible references to ‘folk evidence’ to clinch his arguments. His style 
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is full of rhetorical questions, taunts against the opposition, and plain 
tomfoolery (“Let’s put the folk back into folklore,” or ‘One can just 
imagine folklorists running around begging the folk not to sing folk- 
songs, kindly explaining to them that singing them in time destroys 
them.’’) His readings of folklore are invariably intriguing, if sometimes 
outrageously wild. Dundes writes like a man who is drunk on his own 
brand of scholarship; Lord knows, he never takes any other intoxicant 
to anyone’s positive knowledge. He often admits that “it is terribly 
tempting to make something of [this] . . .” and then he invariably yields 
to temptation. A typical passage begins, “Having apologized for my 
temerity, I shall simply add one more interpretation to the long list of 
interpretations of the Grail.” 

Once, in a footnote, Dundes thanks members of an “informal seminar” 
at Berkeley for some stimulating discussion, and this is really where his 
readers feel themselves placed as well. You always sense in his writings 
that Alan Dundes is talking straight at you, like some new Ancient 
Mariner fixing you with his glittering eye, and you always feel like 
talking right back at him. Can we believe that taking away the ele- 
phant’s credit card is a castration motif? Isn’t the three-member thesis 
committee just planned to avoid tie votes and spread the workload 
evenly? Do folklore collectors really give themselves away by insisting 
that they “gather the precious material as it falls from a body aperture’? 
What else could an automobile gearshift show but three divisions— 
forward, neutral and reverse? And yet the force of Dundes’s arguments 
and the weight of his carefully marshalled evidence is often highly con- 
vincing, especially as one remembers even better examples. If a joke 
about a marshmallow in hot chocolate might symbolize white/brown 
racial relations, as Dundes says, the folk expressions we use concerning 
the chocolate/white Oreo cookies do say this explicitly. And not only 
have there been three speeds on phonographs, as Dundes mentions, but 
the preferred one, far and away, remains the thirty-three and one-third 
rpm speed. 

These captivating essays by a brilliant mind and an exciting writer 
would be fine discussion material for classes in American folklore, folk- 
lore theory, or interpretation. Unfortunately, the price (roughly $19.00) 
puts them completely out of the market. The modest format suggests 
that textbook use was intended (photo-—offset reproduction of typescript, 
paperbound), but it would be cheaper for instructors to xerox each of 
the originals. It seems a pity that Dundes went to the trouble to get an 
overpriced book of past writings together when he might have been 
better engaged in thinking ahead. 

JAN Haro_tp BRUNVAND 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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